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HIRAM JOHNSON, FORMER CLATSOP COUNTY COMMISSIONER, WHO WAS 
INSTRUMENTAL IN PRESERVING THE LINDGREN CABIN. 


In This Issue ... 


The Seeborg name is one that many area people know. The parents, Victor 
and Fanny had fifteen children of which thirteen survived to adulthood. Each 
child had the security of knowing that when help was needed, family members 
stepped in to provide it. And when the community at large needed someone 
to step in, the Seeborg family came up with the solutions. Larry Seeborg, a 
grandson of Victor and Fanny’s, has written a two-part story with biographies 
of each child. The second half will appear in the following issue. 

The Angora Club is approaching its one hundredth year of its founding by 
planning a series of hikes to some of the most exciting spots to visit while wear- 
ing hiking boots. Have you seen Saddle Mountain from the top, or Neahkahnie 
Mountain? You have an opportunity now to make those climbs. Arlene LaMear 
has provided a history of the club for Cumtux readers. 

Dr. Greg Jacobs has written the good news that funding has been received for 
work on the Lindgren cabin and that it will be open for visitors at the Cullaby 
Lake Park in the future. Dr. Jacobs describes the house as a “marvel of forest 
carpentering.” 


—The Editor 
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RULES HER ROOST WITH LOVING WARMTH, AND A DEEP UNDERSTANDING OF 
YOUNG PEOPLE. SHE AND HER HUSBAND, WHO RESIDE IN A VIEW HOME ABOVE 
THE RIVER, HAD FIFTEEN CHILDREN, TWELVE OF WHOM ARELIVING. AND, WHEN 
THERE ARE GATHERINGS AT THE SEEBORG FAMILY HOME, THERE ARE TWENTY- 
TWO GRANDCHILDREN AND THREE GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN TO “MAKE IT A 
PARTY.” BORN IN ALATORNIO, FINLAND, JULY 2, 1887, SHE CAME TO ASTORIA 
FIFTY-THREE YEARS AGO, WAS MARRIED HERE, AND HAS LIVED HERE EVER SINCE. 
SHE IS A MEMBER OF THE WEST APOSTOLIC LUTHERAN CHURCH AND FINDS TIME 
AWAY FROM HER HOME TO WORK AT CRPA. 

—EVENING ASTORIAN-BUDGET, JANUARY 29, 1955 
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VIC AND FANNY SEEBORG’S CHILDREN 


by Lawrence Victor Seeborg 


(7 HIS STORY OF Vic and Fanny’s 
dagen begins with their parents 
in 19th century Finland. Viktor 
Ferdinand Tolvanen was born April3, 
1883, in Haukipudas, the son of Tahvo 
and Anna Gretha Tolvanen. The fam- 
ily immigrated to the United States 
in 1892 when Viktor was nine years 
old. There, Tahvo adopted the name 
Steffan Seeborg and his son became 
Victor Seeborg. After a short stay in 
Astoria, Oregon, the family moved to 
Longview, Washington, where they 
homesteaded in the Columbia Heights 
area. Anna Gretha died April 19, 1901, 
in an Astoria hospital and, not long af- 
terward, Victor moved to Astoria from 
Longview when he was eighteen years 
old. He took up residence in Poysky’s 
Boarding House in the Uppertown 
section of Astoria and began working 
as a gillnetter on the Columbia River. 
Fanny Reinikka, the daughter 
of Johan and Eva Maria Reinikka, 
was born July 2, 1887, in Alatornio, a 
municipality in the Finnish province 
of Lappi, near the Swedish border and 
the Arctic Circle. In 1973, Alatornio 
was annexed and is now a part of the 
province of Tornio. After Johan and 
Eva Maria’s first child, Juho Heikki, 
was born in Kestila, their remaining 
nine children, including Fanny, were 
born on their small farm in Alatornio. 


Juho, who changed his name to Henry 
when he immigrated to the United 
States in 1890, returned to Finland in 
1901 and convinced the remainder of 
his family to join him in America. In 
the summer of 1902, Fanny arrived in 
Astoria with her parents, where Johan 
became a carpenter for the Union 
Fishermen’s Cooperative Packing 
Company. 

Not long after her arrival in Astoria, 
Fanny began working as a waitress 
at Poysky’s Boarding House where 
she met Victor. They were married 
August 24, 1904, in the Astoria home 
of Fanny’s brother, Henry. After their 
marriage, Vic and Fanny purchased a 
home on Alameda Avenue and there, 
in a period of twelve years, their first 
six children were born: William, Hugo, 
Hannah, Hilma (Mike), Edward and 
Helen. 

In 1916, Victor decided to give 
farming a try and moved his family to 
a farm in Mt. Solo, Washington, now 
a part of Longview. Vic and Fanny’s 
twins, Arvid and John, were born on 
this farm January 12, 1918. After two 
years of crop failures, Vic moved his 
family back to Astoria in the spring 
of 1918. They purchased a large home 
on Church Hill, at the western end of 
Astoria where their last five children 
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VICTOR WILLIAM SEEBORG, 1905-1980 


were born: Arnold, Roy, Kenneth, 
Judith and Lora Jean. 

The complete story of Vic and 
Fanny’s life in Astoria was written by 
theirson, Arnold, and published by the 
Clatsop County Historical Society in 
the Autumn 1984 issue of Cumtux. On 
the following pages, the story of each 
of Vic and Fanny’s thirteen children 
is told. Also included is a biographical 
sketch for June, a granddaughter that 
Vic and Fanny raised with the rest 
of their children. These sketches are 
arranged in the chronological order 
of their births starting with William, 
the oldest child. 


VICTOR WILLIAM SEEBORG 
1905-1980 
Victor William (Bill) Seeborg was 
born June 21, 1905, in Astoria, Oregon. 
While he attended both elementary 
and high school in Astoria, his heart 
wasn't really in it. He enjoyed the 





out-of-doors, prided himself on his 
physical condition and loved to swim. 
And, as his brother Eddie recalls, he 
simply hated to get up early in the 
morning and often had to be literally 
dragged out of bed to get ready for 
school. On several occasions, he just 
never made it to his classes at all. He 
dropped out of high school after his 
freshman year and got a full-time 
job driving a truck for the Seaborg 
Transfer Company. Sometime later, 
however, he did resume his studies and 
received a general education develop- 
ment (G.E.D) diploma. 

During his school years, Bill worked 
in the fish canneries along the Astoria 
waterfront and also, at various times, 
had part-time jobs as a truck driver, 
construction worker and even cleaned 
a Uniontown sauna, a late night job 
after the last of the clients had left. He 
was working as a clerkinamen’s cloth- 
ing store, F. S. Bates and Sons, when he 
married Alice Aspfors on September 4, 
1926. She was a thoughtful and caring 
person, had a good sense of humor and 
was loved by both Bill and the rest of 
the Seeborg family. 

His brother, John, has fond memo- 
ries of Alice. He recalls, “At age eight, 
my twin brother Arvid and I had an 
ongoing love affair with our only 
sister-in-law, brother Bill’s wife, Alice. 
She was wonderful to us. Alice decided 
to have a surprise birthday party for 
Arvid and me on our ninth birthday, 
January 12, 1927. Arvid arrived at Alice 
and Bill’s early and wasn't surprised, 
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but when I arrived, Alice pretended 
for several minutes that nothing 
out of the ordinary was happening. 
Then she must have given a signal 
because suddenly the doors opened 
and kids poured into the room yelling, 
“Surprise!” The whole afternoon was 
super marvelous with games, gifts, 
cookies and a cake. Alice left nothing 
out.” When Bill’s brother, Hugo, was 
working as a fish buyer for Far West 
Fisheries on the remote Olympic 
Peninsula in Washington State, Alice 
would often write lively letters to him 
to alleviate his loneliness and keep him 
posted on Astoria developments in the 
Seeborg family. One of these letters 
still exists and was treasured by June. 

Bill and Alice’s daughter, June, 
was born June 9, 1927, but there were 
complications following the birth. 
Alice became infected and died of 
peritonitis on June 25th, only sixteen 
days after June’s birth. The loss of his 
beloved Alice at such a young age was 
a shock not only to Bill but to the rest 
of the Seeborg and Aspfors families 
as well. Immediately following Alice’s 
death, Bill asked his mother, Fanny, to 
help him take care of baby June. Soon, 
June was a full-fledged member of Vic 
and Fanny’s large family and June 
believed their children were her real 
brothers and sisters. Judith, who was 
born just two months after June, was 
a “twin” sister to her and they were 
inseparable. 

After Alice died, Bill left his job as 
a haberdashery clerk and began an 


apprenticeship as a funeral director 
with Hughes (later Hughes-Ransom) 
Mortuary. Sometime later, Bill began 
keeping company with Evelyn, an 
attractive young woman with red hair. 
Bill was living in an apartment over 
the mortuary at the time. She was a 
bit taken aback when some of their 
dates brought them to Bill’s workplace. 
However, this did not deter her and, 
a little over three years after Alice’s 
death, Bill married Evelyn Mignon 
Jorgensen, whom Bill affectionately 
nicknamed “The Red Head,” on 
October 11, 1930. 

After Bill’s marriage to Evelyn, they 
found a place of their own and made 
preparations for June to live with them 
instead of Vic and Fanny. However, 
there was a major problem. June 
didn’t want to go! She wasn’t anxious 
to leave the “brothers and sisters” she 
had gotten to know during the first 
three years of her life. Fanny, fearing 
the psychological scars that might 
be caused by such a separation, also 
felt strongly that it would be better 
for June to remain with the Victor 
Seeborg family. Finally, Bill agreed 
to leave June with Fanny and Vic, 
and Evelyn reluctantly agreed to this 
arrangement. Thus, June was raised 
to adulthood by Vic and Fanny, but 
saw Bill and Evelyn regularly, as both 
families lived in Astoria during the 
entire time she was growing up. 

Bill and Evelyn’s son, Donald, was 
born in 1932 and their daughter Joyce 
was born in 1936. Bill continued to 
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work asa funeral director for over fifty 
years until his retirement in 1971. 

Both before and after his retire- 
ment, Bill was active in many civic, 
social, cultural, and religious activi- 
ties. He was a member of the Finnish 
Brotherhood Lodge for fifty years and, 
for his work on behalf of the Finnish 
community of Astoria, received one 
of the Finnish government’s highest 
awards, the Insignia of the Knight of 
the Order of the Finnish Lion. He also 
received state and national awards as 
Volunteer Public Health Worker of 
the Year and an Astoria Senior Citizen 
Public Service Award. He was a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club, Civic Music 
Association, Health Association, and 
the local Red Cross chapter. He was 
always a strong advocate of water 
safety and organized and taught a 
series of Red Cross life-saving courses 
on the north coast from Astoria 
to Cannon Beach. Other activities 
included work with the Community 
Concerts Association, the USO and 
Lutheran Service Center during World 
War II, and the Astoria Regatta, one 
of the largest celebrations of its kind, 
on the Pacific Coast. Bill served as a 
volunteer fireman in the Astoria Fire 
Department for more than thirty years 
and was a lifetime member of the 
Lutheran Church. 

During their marriage, Bill and 
Evelyn enjoyed traveling to many 
places in the United States and abroad. 
Some of these trips were enthusiasti- 
cally documented in The Clan, the 


family newsletter. A description of an 
extended trip to the East Coast may 
be found in the July 1967 edition. “The 
greatest travel adventure of our lives,” 
complete with a detailed itinerary, 
was announced in May 1971 followed 
by a recap of this three-month trip to 
Denmark, Finland, Norway, Holland 
and London in the December 1971 
newsletter. 

Bill’s wife, Evelyn, died of complica- 
tions resulting from cancer on August 
16, 1976. She had successfully battled 
this disease since it was first diagnosed 
forty-two years earlier in 1934. She 
and Bill had been married forty-six 
years at the time of her death. Evelyn, 
a kind and soft-spoken person, was 
universally loved by all members of the 
Seeborg extended family. Bill followed 
Evelyn in death on June 28, 1980, as 
a result of cancer and heart disease. 
His brothers and sisters reported that, 
during the last weeks of his illness, he 
received a constant stream of visitors 
and was mentally alert until the morn- 


ing of his death. 


HuGo HENRY SEEBORG 
1906-1982 

Hugo Henry Seeborg, the second 
child of Vic and Fanny, was born 
November 21, 1906, in Astoria, Oregon. 
He attended Astoria High School 
where he was a member of the bas- 
ketball team. Before playing for AHS, 
Hugo was a well-known Uniontown 
athlete, playing on the basketball and 
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football teams of the West Astoria 
Athletic Club. 

He was also a typical teenager and 
often full of mischief. After the Astoria 
Fire of December 8, 1922, many of 
the wooden plank streets along the 
waterfront that had burned were 
filled in with sand from the Columbia 
River and paved. During this paving 
process, Hugo and his pals decided to 
play a little prank. As Hugo’s younger 
brother, Eddie, tells it, “Brother Hugo 
was about sixteen at this time and 
a member of a rather (wild) gang of 
boys; often up to no good. One story 
I remember involved the paving of 
the Uniontown streets. Hugo and his 
friends thought it would be great fun 
to shift roadblocks from their places 
protecting newly poured concrete to 
other places so cars would drive into 
the fresh cement. They did this one 
time at night after the day’s paving 
was finished, and you can imagine 
the mess. I don’t remember the boys 
getting caught or punished so maybe 
they pulled it off without ‘paying the 
piper.” 

After finishing high school, Hugo 
went to work as a fish buyer for Far 
West Fisheries at Neah Bay on the 
west coast of Washington’s Olympic 
Peninsula. While working at Neah 
Bay, Hugo received a postcard, writ- 
ten on June 20, 1927, from his father, 
Victor: “Alice is very sick. I have no 
hope anymore. We'll let you know 
of any change.” This was followed by 
another postcard written June 23rd: 





Hueco HENRY SEEBORG, 1906-1982 


“Alice is very sick yet. Sometimes 
there seems to be a little hope, but it 
soon fades. Seems like there has to bea 
change soonnow.’ Alice, Bill Seeborg’s 
wife, died of peritonitis on June 2sth, 
sixteen days after the birth of their 
daughter, June Elizabeth. 

On October 7, 1929, Hugo married 
Elva Pernu in Vancouver, British 
Columbia. It was, no doubt, a little 
unsettling to Hugo and Elva when the 
stock market crashed only three weeks 
later, signaling what was the beginning 
ofthe Great Depression. This period of 
economic hardship didn’t end for most 
Americans until the United States 
entered World War II over ten years 
later. Notwithstanding this ominous 
event at the beginning of Hugo and 
Elva’s marriage, it lasted for fifty-three 
years until Hugo’s death in 1982. 

Hugo and Elva returned to Astoria 
in 1930 where Hugo first tried selling 
appliances for Pacific Power and Light. 
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His mother, Fanny, bought some work- 
saving appliances from him. Then, for 
the next six years, he was employed 
by Astoria’s Parks and Recreation 
Department. While Hugo worked at 
this job, Astoria’s citizens could count 
on their parks being kept in manicured 
condition. He was a prime mover and 
instrumental in the building of the 
municipal pool in Tapiola Park. He 
also did the original painting on the 
inside of the Astoria Column and 
planted the first lawn on Gyro Field. 

Even though Hugo finished his 
basketball years at Astoria High 
School in 1925, he remained an avid fan 
of AHS athletics after he graduated. 
Wally Palmberg, a basketball star at 
AHS in the late 1920s, recalls that 
he and his teammates were always 
welcome at Hugo and Elva’s after their 
games. Evidently, Hugo’s homebrew 
had a wide and appreciative audience 
including members of the AHS bas- 
ketball team. Wally remembers that 
the team never paid a visit to Hugo’s 
home on Friday nights when there was 
a game to be played on the following 
day. But they were often found in 
Hugo’s company after the Saturday 
night game! 

Hugo’s thirty-five-year career with 
Union Oil began in 1936 when he 
started work as an oil delivery truck 
driver. He became operator of their 
marine station on the Astoria water- 
front in 1947, succeeding M.R. “Red” 
Payne. He took over Payne’s Union 
Oil distributorship in 1960 and retired 


in 1971. During his years at “Hugo’s 
Dock,” he became an institution on 
the waterfront and was credited with 
running an unofficial employment 
agency for drag boat fishermen. On 
Friday, October 31, 1969, The Daily 
Astorian had this to say about Hugo 
and his dock: “Post office, message 
service, employment office, meeting 
room for commercial fishermen and 
fuel dispensary for their boats—this is 
Hugo’s Union Oil Dockon the Astoria 
waterfront. Hugo’s is a Columbia 
River landmark for fishermen from 
Washington to California, 700 to 800 
of whom tie up at the fuel dock every 
year. The man responsible for this fame 
is sixty-three-year-old Hugo Seeborg, 
an Astoria native and member of a 
well-known local family. Other half of 
the team is his wife Elva, “Mrs. Hugo,” 
bookkeeper, office manager and “jack 
of all trades” at the oil dock... Hugo’s 
Dock represents a man’s compromise 
between two loves—the sea and his 
wife. “My life is commercial fishing. 
I have been and always will be a 
fisherman, Hugo said. But he gave up 
the profession about the time of his 
marriage forty years ago because ‘I 
missed Elva.” 

Hugo and Elva greeted the arrival of 
three children during the first eighteen 
years of their marriage. Mary Jo was 
born July 29, 1930, and James Victor on 
August 14, 1933. Sandy, a late arrival, 
was born fifteen years later. 

Hugo was active in his community 
and a member of many organiza- 
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tions. He was a life member of the 
Elks Club and a long-time member 
of the Masonic Lodge and Al Kadar 
Shrine, Eagles and Moose Lodges 
and the “Henpecked Husbands” 
club. Hugo and other “henpecked” 
husbands helped clear the site for the 
Tapiola swimming pool. He was also 
a member of the Astoria Yacht Club 
and, during World War II, was in the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary that patrolled 
the Columbia River in picket boats. 
Other activities included membership 
in American Legion Clatsop Post 12 
and the Columbia River Maritime 
Museum. 

Hugo died on November 30, 1982, 
of complications resulting from heart 
disease and is buried at Greenwood 
Cemetery near Astoria. Elva survived 
Hugo for over twelve years before 
dying February 13, 1995. 


HANNAH MARIE SEEBORG 
1909 — 1997 

Hannah Marie Seeborg was born 
August 18, 1909, the first of six girls 
born to Fanny and Victor Seeborg 
in Astoria. When the family lived in 
Kelso, Washington, from 1916 to 1918, 
Hannah attended a one-room school. 
One year, she was the only student in 
her class, so Hannah’s teacher decided 
to advance her to the next grade. It was 
hard work for her, but she did well and 
subsequently graduated from Astoria 
High School at the early age of sixteen. 

When Hannah completed high 
school, she went to work for her father, 





Hannad MARIE SEEBORG, 1909 - 1997 


first at the Franklin Press and, after 
he ended his partnership with Antti 
Nikula, she worked with her father at 
his Alameda Grocery store. When Vic 
urged her to obtain some professional 
business training, she attended Mr. 
Cobbin’s Business College in Astoria. 
Hannah then went to work as a legal 
secretary for A. W. Norblad, a promi- 
nent and respected Astoria attorney. 
He later became a president of the 
Oregon State Senate and governor of 
Oregon. Norblad’s son, Walter, was 
elected to Congress soon after World 
War II ended and took Hannah to 
Washington, D.C. with him in January 
1946, where she worked in his office 
for about a year before returning to 
Oregon. 

Quiet and shy, Hannah was sel- 
dom found in the company of boys 
although her close friends recall that 
Hannah was interested in a particular 
young man at one time. In the early 
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19308, one of the ladies in the Seeborg 
neighborhood asked Judith and June, 
then only about sixyears old, about the 
love lives of their older sisters. When 
asked whom Hilma was going with, 
June answered, “Johnny.” Asked about 
Helen, June replied, “Elmer.” Then the 
neighbor asked who Hannah’s boy- 
friend was. There was a long silence, 
then June said, “I think maybe Walter 
Norblad.” At this point, Judith added 
with sudden inspiration, “And George 
Washington, too!” 

Although Hannah was cautious 
about venturing out or aspiring to 
leadership roles, from her early school 
days on, she developed solid friend- 
ships for the rest of her life. Her old 
friends, Dagmar Kauppi McIntyre, 
Irma Huhtala Lopakka and Ebba 
Wicks Brown recall that loyalty and 
support were dominant traits of their 
relationships with Hannah. Hannah’s 
photo albums also portray many 
aspects of her life and personality, 
perhaps as muchas any diary she might 
have kept. While Hannah was too pri- 
vate a person to keep a written record 
of her life, these photo albums reveal 
an active and often adventurous life. 

Much of Hannah’s recreational 
time during her young adult life was 
spent on outings, often to picnic and 
swimming areas such as Seaside, 
Cannon Beach and Youngs River 
Falls. Hannah, Dagmar and Helen 
Pietarila, calling themselves “The 
Three Musketeers,” were often found 
together on these outings. Seventy 


10 


years later, Dagmar said she had “great 
memories” of those early days. Hannah 
also belonged to two sewing clubs in 
the Astoria area. One of these, formed 
by Hannahand nine ofher friends, was 
named the Diez Sewing Club. In addi- 
tion to Hannah and Dagmar, members 
included Anita Wilson, Ellen Moisio, 
Helen Pietarila, Tynne Poysky, Aini 
Tihila, Lennea Aspfors (June’s aunt), 
Mary Ranta and Hilja Sunnarberg. 
Clara Holcomb, a late addition to the 
club, was invited to join because she 
was new to Astoria and didn’t have any 
friends in town. 

Hannah was eighteen years old 
when June and Judith were born and 
was always thought of as their second 
mother. When Fanny assumed a moth- 
er’s role for June, after June’s mother, 
Alice, died, Hannah assumed a special 
motherly relationship with Judith. 
The youngest Seeborg daughter, Lora 
Jean, also recalls the “mothering” 
she received from Hannah. All three 
sisters had their personal, treasured 
memories of Hannah’s influence 
on their lives and through these 
memories flowed a common thread, 
the recollection of a lady who, with 
loyalty, love, and devotion, assumed 
the responsibility of helping Fanny 
raise her children. While Fanny did 
the cleaning and the cooking, Hannah 
taught table manners and social graces. 
She also taught the younger girls how 
to dress and bought clothes for them 
so they never felt out of place. And, if 
they wanted to confide in someone, 
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Hannah was there to listen. June 
remembers that “There is no way she 
would break a confidence.” 

Hannah traveled extensively during 
her lifetime. Her first long trip was 
with Dagmar and Dagmar’s mother 
to Southern California when Hannah 
was about twenty-one. They drove a 
Model-A Ford equipped with a trunk, 
built by Dagmar’s father, to store 
food. Hannah’s next long trip was a 
cruise to Alaska in 1940, a time when 
such an excursion was considered an 
adventure for a lady traveling alone. 

In the following years, Hannah took 
many trips with her brothers, sisters 
and their spouses, most notably a 
Mediterranean cruise from Athens to 
the Holy Land in 1976 withJune, anda 
three-week trip to Finland in 1984 with 
Judith. Although she wouldn't get ona 
camel in Egypt, she did ride a donkey 
up a steep winding path on the Greek 
island of Santorini. On their Finland 
trip, Judith recalls that Hannah, with 
her near-perfect command of the 
language, was thought to be a native 
Finn, as was brother Bill on an earlier 
excursion. 

Having never married, Hannah 
made her home with her parents 
until their tragic 1956 deaths in an 
automobile accident. In July 1959, she 
sold her house and moved toa smaller 
home overlooking Youngs Bay and 
Saddle Mountain. She continued to 
work at the Norblad law firm until her 
retirement at the end of 1974. 


In addition to her professional 
career of over forty years, Hannah 
was a lifelong member ofthe Lutheran 
Church and was active in the Legal 
Secretaries Association, in which 
she served as an officer. She was a 
long-time member of the Columbia 
Memorial Hospital Auxiliary, serving 
for many years as a voluntary recep- 
tionist and gift shop worker. 

In 1991, Hannah suffered a stroke 
that severely impaired her speech. 
Her failing health dictated the sale 
of her Astoria home and a move, 
in December 1992, to a retirement 
apartment in Forest Grove, Oregon. 
Subsequent mini-strokes made her 
recovery more difficult and efforts 
by speech therapists to help Hannah 
were eventually abandoned. She later 
moved to a Lutheran health care facil- 
ity in Eugene, Oregon, where she died 
of heart disease on October 1, 1997. 

Hannah’s nephew, Lawrence, has 
fond memories of Hannah in her later 
years. In 1997, he wrote, “Hannah 
always greeted Barbara and me with 
open arms anda wonderful meal at her 
home overlooking Youngs Bay. I never 
tired of listening to her recount tales of 
the Vic and Fanny Seeborg household 
when it was filled to overflowing. 
While helping to take care of her 
younger brothers and sisters must have 
placed great demands on Hannah’s 
free time, she never expressed any 
regrets to me in this regard.” 
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HILMA ELVIRA SEEBORG 
1912 - 1984 

Hilma E. Seeborg, the fourth child 
and second daughter of Vic and Fanny 
Seeborg, was born in Astoria on 
January 21, 1912. Her sister, Hannah, 
had been born two and a half years 
earlier and her brother, Eddie, was 
born a year and a half later. These 
siblings, along with older brothers 
Bill and Hugo, were Hilma’s primary 
playmates during her preschool years. 

Hilma attended the old Taylor 
School which was a mere 200 feet 
from the large Seeborg home at 249 
Columbia Avenue, later known as 
the “big house.” She then went to 
Astoria High School where she met 
Johnny Jeffers, her future husband. 
While Hilma and Johnny were dat- 
ing in high school, he gave her the 
nickname “Mike” and she was called 
this for the rest of her life. 

In 1930, Mike graduated from high 
school and, on November 19, 1933, 
married Johnny, her high school 
sweetheart. Johnny continued to work 
for the Sunflower Dairy in Astoria, 
a business owned by his family. The 
young couple purchased a home on 
Harrison Avenue that soon became a 
good “resting spot” for Vic and Fanny’s 
children as they came home from high 
school classes. Mike’s younger sister, 
Judith, recalls that she and June often 
stopped by after school. Not only did 
Mike keep an ample supply of snacks 
in the house, but she and Johnny also 
had a good phonograph and a nice 


collection of records by such recording 
artists as Bing Crosby, the Ink Spots 
and the Mills Brothers. When their 
only child, Judy, was born in 1939, 
Mike and Johnny had a ready-made 
babysitting pool to help them when 
they wanted to go out. Judith and June 
both did a lot of babysitting for them. 
Judith recalls that “Judy was a darling 
baby and alittle girl, a lot of fun to take 
care of.” 

Arnold also remembered many 
enjoyable visits to Mike and Johnny’s 
home. He recalled that “Once a week 
Orvo Nikula or Guy Tucker and I 
went to Astoria to spend an evening 
with sister Mike and Johnny, and little 
Judy. Johnny’s father, Pappy Jeffers as 
Mike knew him, owned Sunflower 
Dairy and Johnny had to get up early 
to deliver milk. Dinner, therefore, 
was served early to allow for two or 
three rubbers of bridge. Smart as a 
whip, Johnny had a fertile brain and a 
quick wit. He and Mike made a perfect 
pair, for they both were bright and 
quick-witted. She was, however, more 
reserved. I cherish these evenings 
shared with Mike and Johnny and 
am grateful for the time they shared 
with me.” 

Judy was about eight years old 
when her family moved to Eugene 
and it wasn’t long afterward that her 
father died in a log pond accident 
near Scappoose on May 13, 1948. 
Wally Palmberg, a high school and 
college basketball star and later coach 
of the Astoria basketball team, was 
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with Johnny at the time ofthe accident. 
He recalls that Johnny was working 
about 100 feet away from him and 
was guiding logs in Wally’s direction. 
Wally spoke to Johnny, looked away 
to continue his work, and then called 
out some instructions to him. When 
there was no reply, Wally looked up, 
but Johnny was nowhere to be seen. 
Wally thought that he may have left 
the job site momentarily, but when he 
didn’t reappear, a search was started. 
Finally, his body was recovered from 
the pond. Johnny was a good swimmer 
and Wally guesses that Johnny may 
have struck his head when he fell into 
the water. 

Johnny’s death was a real shock 
to Mike, one from which some other 
family members say she never fully 
recovered. They say that he was her one 
true love. After his death, Mike and 
Judy moved to Eugene and Mike mar- 
ried Al Crockett. His son, Alan, was a 
little bit younger than Judy. Eventually, 
Mike and Al divorced. 

Mike needed to support Judy 
and herself after her divorce and 
soon found work at the University 
of Oregon. There she worked in the 
financial aid department and then as 
the administrative assistant to the 
associate dean of students for many 
years before her retirement. During 
her long stay in Eugene, she was often 
visited by her brothers and sisters 
who were attending the University of 
Oregon. One of these, Judith, lived for 
about a year with Mike and Al while 
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she was going to school. She recalls a 
constant stream of visitors and many 
noisy gatherings. Judith often had to 
study when guests were present and 
she credits her enhanced ability to 
concentrate to this “training” with 
Mike’s family. 

Shortly after her retirement, Mike 
moved to Roseburg, Oregon, to live 
with her daughter, Judy, and Judy’s 
four children. Judy was a widow, hav- 
ing lost her husband, Stu, in a freak 
accident. He died August 31, 1974, as 
a result of an allergic reaction to a bee 
sting while on a family outing. Later, 
Mike moved into her own apart- 
ment in Roseburg and then moved 
to Gearhart, where she and her sister, 
Helen, shared a condominium. About 
ayear after moving to Gearhart, Mike 
died of cancer on July 23, 1984. 

One defining characteristic of 
Mike’s life was, unfortunately, the 
many tragedies that struck her fam- 
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ily. Her husband, Johnny, died in the 
logging accident described above. 
Johnny’s father was killed in a car 
wreck and his mother committed 
suicide. Mike’s mother and father, 
Vic and Fanny, were both killed in an 
automobile accident. And finally, her 
daughter’s husband, Stu, was killed 
by a bee sting. While any one of these 
accidental deaths would have been 
a painful experience for any family, 
the combined weight of all of them 
must have been difficult for Mike to 
live with. 

Mike was a member and served 
in the altar society and vestry of 
St. George’s Episcopal Church in 
Roseburg. She was a loyal Republican 
and was a member of the Douglas 
County Republican Party and the 
Republican Women’s Club. She 
was also a member of the Roseburg 
and Seaside P.E.O. [Philanthropic 
Educational Organization.]Before 
she died, she delighted in her role as 
grandmother to Judy’s four children. 
She was always young at heart and 
enjoyed the company of young people. 
To her many nieces and nephews who 
visited or stayed with her during her 
Eugene years, she was fondly known 
as “Auntie Mike.” 


EDWARD FRANCIS SEEBORG 
1913 — 2014 
Edward (Eddie) Francis Seeborg 
was born on October 22, 1913, in 
Astoria, Oregon, the fifth child and 
third son of Vic and Fanny Seeborg. He 


attended elementary school at Taylor 
School for six years and junior high at 
Captain Robert Gray School where, 
as a 9th grader, he was elected student 
body president. He then attended 
Astoria High School where he was 
also active in many school activities. 
Eddie was the only one of his siblings 
to take up debating in both junior high 
school and high school, an experience 
he said served him well in later life. 
He was a Senate Page in the 1928-29 
session of the Oregon Legislature for 
two months of his sophomore year in 
high school and served on the staffs of 
his high school newspaper and annual. 
During his senior year, he was elected 
student body president and graduated 
on May 15, 1931. 

After working fora short time at two 
retail establishments, Rinta Clothing 
and Pietarila’s West Bond Grocery in 
Astoria, Eddie began his career as a 
cereal chemist on October 15, 1932, in 
the Astoria laboratory of the Pillsbury 
flour mill. First, he was a test baker of 
breads, cakes, and cookies and later, 
he was responsible for the analytical 
testing of wheat varieties and their 
flour samples to determine milling and 
baking characteristics. 

On April 18, 1934, Eddie married 
Laura Terho, his high school sweet- 
heart. Although they had met earlier 
in high school, they first dated in 1931 
after Eddie saw Laura perform in the 
title role of the high school operetta, 
“The Belle of Baghdad,” during Laura’s 
junior year. Eddie and Laura left 
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Astoria in early 1936 so that Eddie 
could pursue a college degree at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 
Times were tough though, and he had 
to go back to work full time, going 
first to Wilbur, Washington, where 
he worked as a chemist for a small 
flour mill. He and Laura remained 
in Wilbur for nearly five years and 
while there, their son, Lawrence, was 
born on February 14, 1940, at anearby 
Spokane hospital. Next, Eddie worked 
as a bakery flour salesman with the 
Portland office of a flour mill in The 
Dalles, Oregon, and was there when 
Pearl Harbor was bombed by the 
Japanese. Salesmen were non-essential 
to the war effort, but chemists were 
needed in the flour mills, so it was 
back to the laboratory for Eddie, this 
time to Centennial Flour Mill’s large 
facility in Tacoma. Just over a month 
before leaving for Tacoma, Eddie 
and Laura’s daughter, Monica, was 
born on March 23, 1942, at Portland’s 
Emanuel Hospital. After the Tacoma 
mill burned down in late 1947, Eddie 
was transferred by Centennial at the 
beginning of 1948 to work in their 
Spokane lab. 

In May of 1948, Eddie was recruited 
to a position as a milling technolo- 
gist on the staff of Washington State 
University in Pullman, Washington, to 
work in the newly established Western 
Wheat Quality Laboratory. While 
there, he invented a “micro-mill,” a 
miniature flour milling machine with 


which the milling and baking charac- 
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teristics of wheat could be evaluated 
much earlier in the breeding process 
than was previously possible. This 
work led to an invitation from Finnish 
and Swedish agricultural research or- 
ganizations to Eddie to spend a month 
in these countries giving lectures and 
consulting on wheat milling and bak- 
ing research. Laura accompanied him 
and while in Finland, they both were 
able to visit many of their relatives. 
During his stay in Pullman, Eddie 
also completed studies for his Bachelor 
of Science degree in Agricultural 
Economics. 

Three years after his trip to Finland 
and Sweden, Eddie and Laura moved 
to the Washington, D.C. area, where 
he began working, in April 1959, for the 
Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS) of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
His primary duty was the promotion 
of sales of U. S. wheat to foreign coun- 
tries and, in this capacity, he traveled 
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extensively to the “four corners” of 
the world. For three years, from 1960 
to 1962, he worked a good deal of the 
time with the Japanese in an attempt to 
increase U.S. exports of wheat to that 
country. His efforts were successful 
and within a year, Japan’s purchases 
of U.S. wheat had more than tripled. 
After a productive and hard-working 
career during which he traveled to over 
forty countries, Eddie retired from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture on 
December 31, 1974. 

Laura and Eddie then slipped 
gracefully into their retirement years. 
From 1975 to 1980, Eddie worked as a 
“global grain marketing consultant.” 
His clients included two large trad- 
ing firms, the Toepfer Company in 
Germany and Marubeni in Japan. 
Eddie and Laura continued to live 
in their Bethesda, Maryland home, 
near Washington, D.C., where they 
had resided since 1961. They became 
“veterans” of the local yard sale circuit 
and bought, fixed up and resold liter- 
ally hundreds of items such as sewing 
machines, toasters, and typewriters. A 
number of these treasures were shared 
with Lawrence and Monica and their 
children’s families. For several years, 
Eddie and Laura also made annual 
trips to Sanibel Island, Florida, where 
they enjoyed looking for shells. 

On April 24, 1991, just after their 
fifty-seventh wedding anniversary, 
Eddie and Laura moved to the Salt 
Lake City area so that they would 
be able to spend more time with 


their daughter, Monica Hansen, and 
her family. Eddie and Laura lived 
in Lawrence and Barbara’s Sandy, 
Utah, home for the next sixteen years. 
They enjoyed their beautiful view of 
the Wasatch Mountains and visited 
frequently with their many relatives 
in the Salt Lake City area. Eddie and 
Laura remained active attending yard 
sales and making frequent automobile 
day-trips. 

In 1994, at the age of eighty, Laura 
decided to help the environment 
by embarking on an aluminum can 
recycling project. She developed an 
ever-widening pick-up list of schools, 
golf courses, business offices, and 
private residences. When arthritis 
forced Laura to quit this venture six 
years later, she had collected thou- 
sands of cans and was honored by 
the Ronald McDonald House of Salt 
Lake City as an important benefactor. 
This organization received corporate 
donations determined by the number 
of cans Laura recycled. 

Laura’s increasing arthritis-related 
infirmities necessitated a move, with 
Eddie, to an assisted living apartment 
in 2007. They lived together there until 
Laura passed away from congestive 
heart failure on February 20, 2009, just 
two months shy of their seventy-fifth 
wedding anniversary. 

After Laura’s death, Eddie contin- 
ued to be active. He drove his own 
car until the age of ninety-six and took 
trips with Lawrence to Zion National 
Parkand otherscenic spots in Utah. He 
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also attended Seeborg family reunions 
in Astoria with Lawrence and Barbara 
in 2009 and again, in 2011, at the age of 
ninety-seven. He made his final long 
trip to Pullman, Washington, to attend 
the 100th birthday of Demy Hicks, the 
woman who had taught Monica ballet 
lessons during her elementary and 
high school years. 

Eddie passed away, at the age of 100, 
on September 3, 2014, of complica- 
tions from a bleeding ulcer. The day 
before his death, he listened to Finnish 
music ona CD player while Lawrence, 
Monica, and Barbara visited with him. 


HELEN IDA SEEBORG 
1916 — 1988 

Helen Ida Seeborg, the sixth 
child of Vic and Fanny, was born 
January 24, 1916, in Astoria. She was 
just a few months old when Vic and 
Fanny moved to a farm near Kelso, 
Washington. At the end of the school 
year following the birth of her twin 
brothers, John and Arvid, in January 
1918, the Seeborg family moved back to 
the Astoria area where Helen lived for 
most of her remaining seventy years. 

She began her schooling in the old 
Taylor School and was among the last 
students to attend that school before 
classes were moved to the newly-built 
Captain Robert Gray School. She par- 
ticipated in many junior high school 
activities there and was secretary of 
the student body. In high school, she 
was even more active in extracur- 
ricular activities and once again was 
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elected student body secretary. It was 
at Astoria High that she met her future 
husband, Elmer (Em) Blomquist. They 
started dating and began a romance 
that was to last almost fifty years. 

After graduating from high school 
in May 1934, Helen was employed 
as the society editor for the Evening 
Astorian-Budget newspaper and later 
worked as a beautician in Florence, 
Oregon. She then married Elmer on 
February 21, 1937. The young couple 
was cautioned by Helen’s doctor 
that she would undergo somewhat 
more than the normal risk should she 
become pregnant. However, after a 
couple of years, she and Elmer decided 
to start their family and their daughter, 
Linda, was born in 1940. 

Helen continued to work as a 
beautician for a few years after her 
marriage and was a teacher’s aid and 
school secretary at Captain Robert 
Gray School for ten years. She also 
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worked asa volunteer in the Columbia 
Memorial Hospital gift shop. A lifelong 
Lutheran, she was a member of her 
church choir for many years. She was 
also active in the Columbia Memorial 
Women’s Auxiliary and the Lion’s 
Club Auxiliary. 

Helen and Elmer were living at 
their home on Floral Street overlook- 
ing the Columbia River when their 
second daughter, Vicki, was born in 
1953. In 1954, they built a new home 
on Pleasant Avenue in Astor Court 
and moved there a few weeks before 
their son, Vern, was born. While still 
a small child, Vern was diagnosed 
with a severe case of juvenile diabetes 
that required treatment with insulin 
injections for the remainder of his life. 
He died at the age of thirty-two in 1987. 

While Helen was busy as a public 
school employee, homemaker and 
mother, Elmer became increasingly 
prominent in the business sector. Born 
in Kantala, Munsala, Finland, in 1914, 
he came to America with his parents 
when he was two years old. His family 
first settled in Park City, Utah, where 
his father worked in the silver mines. 
They moved to Astoria when Elmer 
was five. He attended elementary 
schools in Astoria, graduated from 
high school there and then attended 
Linfield College for two years, major- 
ing in business administration. Elmer 
worked asa gillnetter, boat painter, and 
laborer in Astoria while continuing 
business courses at Astoria Business 
College. In 1941, he went to work as 


a bookkeeper for Brookfield’s, an 
Astoria building supply company, 
and later served as that firm’s general 
manager for many years. Elmer’s work 
with Columbia Hospital began when 
he was named to their board of direc- 
tors in 1953. He was a member of the 
hospital board until 1961 when, after 
twenty years with Brookfield’s, he 
became the hospital’s administrator 
in February 1962. During the 1970s, 
Elmer supervised the difficult task of 
modernizing Columbia Hospital’s fa- 
cilities. This led, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to remodel the old St. Mary’s 
Hospital building, to the construction 
of an entirely new facility, Columbia 
Memorial Hospital. 

Helen and Em’s household was a 
busy one with three active children 
to keep them on their toes. However, 
they were never too busy to entertain 
visitors, including Helen’s many broth- 
ers and sisters and their families. Her 
nephew, Lawrence, has fond memories 
ofthe many times she spoiled him with 
dinners of salmon and fresh blackberry 
pie. This delightful custom began 
when Lawrence, having just arrived 
in Astoria on a summer vacation with 
his wife, Barbara, wistfully announced 
that he’d been thinking of little else 
except a blackberry pie during their 
entire trip to Oregon. Helen replied, 
“If you'll get the berries, I'll make the 
pie.” Lawrence and Barbara immedi- 
ately began their search. Luckily, they 
discovered the Plummer sisters who 
lived in a little “Hansel and Gretel” 
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cottage surrounded by berry bushes 
near the Astoria airport. They still 
had a few blackberries left at the end 
of the season. Helen made a delicious 
pie and thereafter, whenever Barbara 
and Lawrence visited the Blomquists 
or attended a Seeborg Clan reunion, 
Helen never forgot to bake them a 
blackberry pie. Several years later, 
Barbara and Lawrence brought Helen 
some “starters” from a rose bush 
belonging to the Plummer sisters and 
she successfully planted them at her 
Cullaby Lake home. 

After Elmer’s retirement in 1979, 
he and Helen moved to Cullaby Lake 
where they resided when Elmer died 
on December 15, 1980. In the summer 
of 1983, Helen and her sister, Hilma, 
bought a condo at the Clubhouse 
Condominium community adja- 
cent to the golf course in Gearhart, 
Oregon, and lived there together until 
Hilma’s death in 1984. Helen sold the 
condominium and, in October 1988, 
went to Modesto, California, to stay 
with Linda and Jerry (Dodgen) for 
a few months to recover her health. 
While on the road to recovery, Helen 
unexpectedly passed away in her sleep 
on December 23, 1988. 

Helen would have approved of 
her funeral. After the service, a 
Scandinavian coffee break was held be- 
fore the trip to Ocean View Cemetery 
for graveside rites. Hundreds of people 
joined the family in the church dining 
room to share ample quantities of 
Finnish coffee bread and reminisce 


about the woman they had known 
and loved. 

A year after Helen’s death, 
her daughter, Vicki, wrote, in the 
December 1989 family newsletter, 
about her mother and family during 
past Christmas holidays: “Christmas 
Day was special too! All day, Mom 
would fuss and clean and cook while 
we would help with what we could 
and play with our new treasures. Mom 
would have the dining room table 
turned sideways and loaded with food. 
The punch was on the kitchen table 
guarded carefully by Uncle John. My 
daddy would always be in the kitchen 
getting ready his famous Tom and 
Jerry batter. Roy would often visit with 
him as he worked. I always had the 
Tom minus the Jerry! When evening 
came, Vern and I would watch out the 
kitchen window anxiously awaiting 
our guests. Always there would be a 
houseful of adults and children, all 
sharing in the fun and pure joy of 
Christmas.” 


ARVID EINO SEEBORG 
1918 — 1942 

Arvid E. Seeborg was born, along 
with his twin brother, John, on 
January 12, 1918, on the family farm 
below Columbia Heights near Kelso, 
Washington. Soon after Arvid was 
born, the doctor prepared to leave, but 
Fanny, expecting another birth, tried 
to convince him to stay. Fortunately, 
the doctor delayed his departure 
and John was born about 20 minutes 
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later. Although Fanny gave birth to 
15 children, Arvid and John were her 
only twins. 

At a very early age, it became ap- 
parent that Arvid was sometimes a 
bit more adventurous than John. One 
Easter Sunday when they were only 
five or six years old, Arvid accepted 
the challenge of an older group of 
Uniontown rowdies to run across an 
unstable, freshly-filled area along the 
Astoria waterfront. He quickly became 
stuckin the muck and was soon joined 
by John who tried to pull Arvid out. 
After being teased for a while, Arvid 
was pulled out by the older boys and 
John extricated himself, but not before 
the brand new Easter clothing of both 
was covered by mud. Hannah, their 
older sister, had to work quickly to 
clean and change the clothes of the 
two wayward boys for church services 
later. 
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Arvid and John spent their first four 
years of school at Taylor School, next 
to their home at the western end of 
Astoria, and then entered fifth grade 
at Captain Robert Gray School. Arvid 
became interested in sports while 
his quieter brother concentrated on 
his studies and a newspaper route. 
However, both managed to get into a 
bit of mischief one Halloween around 
1931 when, by the repositioning of 
some traffic barrier warning lamps, 
they managed to divert two cars 
into some freshly-poured cement on 
Alameda Street. They quickly reached 
their attic bedrooms undetected, but 
soon heard Astoria’s Chief of Police 
at the door asking their father if the 
twins were home. A bed check by Vic 
found the twins “fast asleep” and so 
they escaped punishmentas had older 
brother Hugo ina similar stunt several 
years earlier. 

Arvid was not as athletically gifted 
as his younger brothers Roy and 
Kenny, but his persistence paid off in 
his junior year when he became the 
starting center on the high school foot- 
ball team. Many years later, his coach, 
John Warren, told John that Arvid 
was “the gutsiest little guy” he’d ever 
coached. In his senior year, Arvid was 
againa starter on the football team and 
won a coveted letterman’s sweater as 
he became a member of the prestigious 
Astoria High School “A” Club. 

Arvid’s popularity with his fellow 
classmates increased dramatically 
when he acquired a car. As John tells 
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it, “It shouldn’t have been a surprise 
then, that while unemployed and 
with no apparent source of income, he 
(Arvid) suddenly became the owner 
of a Chevrolet roadster... Well, one 
afternoon I was on my way home 
from school and carrying a load of 
homework...and a car horn beeped 
several times and I heard girls calling 
my name. I turned and saw Arvi driv- 
ing his car... with at least four girls in 
it. They all waved and called as they 
passed. I still had a long walk home... 
Sometime later, Arvi drove home, 
alone and blissfully unaware that Iwas 
irritated with him. It seems that he had 
acquired a world of new friends, most 
of whom needed a ride somewhere and 
most of them girls.” 

After graduating from high school 
in May of 1936, the country was still 
in the depths of the depression and 
Arvid had difficulty finding a steady, 
well-paying job. At the beginning of 
1940, he enlisted in the Army, asking 
for and getting an assignment to the 
Air Corps. He was stationed at Moffett 
Field in California but, anticipating 
that the action might be greater in 
the Far East where Japan had already 
attacked China, he requested a transfer 
to the Philippine Islands. He arrived in 
Manila on November ist and was then 
taken to Corregidor Island. In January 
1941, he was assigned to Nichols Field 
near Manila anda few weeks later, was 
reassigned to Clark Field. While there, 
he wrote about hikes in the jungles 
where pythons and boa constrictors 


were not uncommon. He was assigned 
to his unit’s airplane plotting board 
and spent some of his off-duty time 
playing on the base bowling and 
baseball teams. 

On December 7, 1941, the Japanese 
attacked Pearl Harbor and about ten 
hours later bombed Clark and Nichols 
Fields. After being captured by the 
Japanese, Arvid was eventually sent 
to their P.O.W. camp near the vil- 
lage of Cabanatuan. It was there, on 
September 19, 1942, that Arvid died, 
probably as a result of malnutrition 
and disease. However, his parents 
were not notified of his death until 
contacted by the Red Cross on June 
16, 1943. It was only when Arvid’s 
grave and “dog tags” were later found 
by his younger brother, Kenny, that 
Arvid’s burial place and date of death 
became known to family members. 
Coincidentally, when Kenny found 
Arvid’s grave, he was stationed as 
a navy torpedo man at Clark Field, 
the same base where Arvid had been 
stationed when it was bombed during 
Japan’s initial attack on the Philippines 
in December 1941. 

Shortly after the Japanese first 
bombed the Philippines and before he 
was captured, Arvid was able to send 
a letter to his parents in which he said, 
“This is my first chance of getting a 
letter through to you. Hope there isn’t 
too much worrying going on. I’m in 
top-notch condition and, as you know, 
pretty capable of taking care of myself. 
I haven't even been scratched yet, so 
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you can see there is no need for any 
worry until you are actually notified 
by the war department... 

“T took out $10,000 worth of gov- 
ernment insurance costing me only 
$6.25 a month. Pretty cheap, don’t you 
think? Give my love to all the other 
Seeborgs and any friends you may 
encounter.” These were the last words 
Vic and Fanny received from their son. 

In 1968, Bill, received a letter from 
John Warren, Arvid’s high school 
coach, saying, “As you know, I was a 
great admirer of your brother, Arvid 
Seeborg. When I coached him at 
Astoria High, I felt that he was one 
of the better boys I had. I had the 






feeling that our feelings were mutual, 
for I know he liked to play for me. 
Well, today I had a real experience. I 
stood there in the cemetery (Manila 
American Cemetery and Memorial, 
Philippine Islands) right in front ofhis 
grave under the Chinese gardenia tree. 
I had always wanted to do that before 
I died, and now I have done so. Over 
the years I have thought of him a lot, 
for he was a battler all the way and, as 
you know, I always admired aman who 
believed in what he was doing, even to 
the point of fighting for it.” 

Lawrence Seeborg’s story of the 
Seeborg family will continue in the next 
issue of Cumtux. je 


ON SEPTEMBER 5, 1954, ASTORIA MAYOR PETE COSOVICH PRESENTED VIC AND FANNY 
WITH A PLAQUE FROM THE CITIZENS OF ASTORIA ACKNOWLEDGING THEIR 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY AND THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS, AS CITIZENS, TO THE CITY OF ASTORIA. 
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JEAN, JOHN, JUDITH, HELEN, FANNY, EDDIE (BEHIND FANNY), Vic, Roy, HANNAH, 
ABLE TO ATTEND THE FESTIVITIES. SEPTEMBER §, 1954. 
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ANGORA HIKING CLUB HISTORY 
compiled by Arline LaMear from Angora Club notes 


in 2020? It’s the local Angora Hiking 
Club. Over the years hundreds of 
hikers have done thousands of hikes 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. 
In a time when many fraternal or- 
ganizations are losing members, the 
Angoras have maintained a vibrant 
membership. 
It all began on July 4, 1920, when 
a group from the Knights of Pythias 
hiked to the top of Saddle Mountain. 
Here’s an excerpt from the account in 
the Astoria Budget of July 6, 1920: 
“Probably most unique among the 
Fourth of July celebrations held in 
Clatsop County was the one which 
members of Astor Lodge No. 6, 
Knights of Pythias, of this city, staged 
on the summit of Saddle Mountain 
at an altitude of 3210 ft. at 8 a.m. 
yesterday morning.” The services (on 
the summit)...included a reading 
of the Declaration of Independence 
and the singing of the Star Spangled 
Banner and other patriotic num- 
bers. The party of 18 included ten 
Astorians and eight others from Elsie 
and Jewell... The party of Astorians 
making the trip to and ascent of Saddle 
Mountain included Fred Planting, 
M.R. Brown, J.A. Ostrom, John Berry, 
Jalmar Erickson, Charles Anet, 


Gass WHO'S TURNING 100 years old 


Charles Erickson, Walter Berry, 
Charles Berry, and Herman]. Planting.” 

“Returning from the mountain 
yesterday, the climbers from Astoria, 
who have now organized themselves 
into an organization to be known as 
the Angoras, presumably meaning 
mountain goats, stopped for a rest at 
Marxen’s ranch where they were given 
refreshments by Mrs. Marxen who 
provided the hikers with an abundance 
of hot coffee with real cream and cake, 
while to those who did not drink cof- 
fee, plenty of fresh milk was provided.” 

Once the Angora Hiking Club 
name was determined, they wrote a 
constitution and bylaws, and adopted 
the motto “We blaze the trail.” Their 
adventures were not limited to hiking. 
Events included skiing, swimming, 
and horseback riding. They wrote 
their own songs and on occasion rode 
the train to starting point of their 
walks. Qualifications for membership 
included the requirement to climb 
Saddle Mountain and stated that no 
member was to be admitted “promis- 
cuously.” Members had to complete 
at least six club journeys each year. 
Charter members included John Berry, 
who served as Chief Guide for sev- 
eral years, Charles Johnson, Charles 
Erickson, and Emil Granlund. Their 
first meetings were held in local res- 
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taurants, then in the Old Fort Building 
reconstructed in Shively Park for the 
celebration of Astoria’s centennial in 
1911, and later in Shively Hall. 

The Angoras were an ambitious lot. 
Their list of projects included: 

¢ Improvement of the county road 
to Saddle Mountain 

¢ Clearing the Tillamook Head 
Trail of brush each spring. 

« Lobbying the State Highway 
Commission to make Saddle 
Mountain a state park. 

«Purchasing forty acres on 
Tillamook Head from Mrs. 
Fleming on a tax sale. 

¢ Building a cabin in 1956 on the 
Tillamook Head property hewn 
from the timber on the Tillamook 
Head acreage. Dick Fisher and 
Ed Markal, loggers from Olney 
used their equipment to haul 
logs, Crown Zellerbach donated 
cedar from which shakes were 
hand-made for the roof, a large 
smokestack was hauled from 
the recently demolished Ft. 
Stevens Officers Club and the 
floor came from the same source. 
All construction was done by the 
members. 

Donations to the community 
included: 

¢ $600 worth of books to the Astor 
Library 

« Bronze topographic map of the 
area now displayed at the Astoria 
Column. 


« The Flagpole at the Maritime 

Memorial Park. 

« Cabinets and paneling at Shively 

Hall 

Today, the Angoras no longer travel 
by train or horseback to the start of 
their hikes, but they have developed 
some creative hiking programs. In 
2003-2004, members walked the 
North Oregon Coast Trail from the 
trailhead at Ft. Stevens near the view- 
ing platform to Barview in Tillamook 
Bay, a distance of 64.4 miles. The 
distance was broken up into a series of 
8 hikes between 5.6 and 10.8 miles in 
length. The “trail” went over beaches, 
through the woods, over creeks and 
bridges, up hills and down, and we all 
cheered when we reached Tillamook 
Bay! 

The “ANGORA Challenge” in 2005 
found us doing walks that began with 
the letters A, N, G, O, R, A, and S. 
Here’s a list of the hikes we did: 


IA sessasesiys Altoona, WA 
Norseseéesessasd Naselle, WA 

Ga teiced Gnat Creek, OR 
O'ssssstiscssses Oysterville, WA 
Reswiiriesis Rockaway Beach, OR 
A. wicssssiessaes Astoria, OR 
Suitichate Seaside Prom, OR 


Beginning in June 2019, were going 
to host twelve hikes leading up to 
July 4, 2020, the founding date of the 
Angora Hiking Club. Each of these 
hikes was done by the Angoras in the 
decade listed: 
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The Heritage Museum has all the 
hike write-ups from the founding of 
the Angoras, so we'll publicize each 
of the hikes as a Centennial Walk 
and include an excerpt from the 
original account of the hike and then 
provide the details of the current 
hike. Excerpts from the original hike 
accounts are given below: 


1920s—SADDLE MOUNTAIN 
(Jury 4, 1920) 

Although the first hike of the 
Angoras wasn't until July 4, 1920 on 
Saddle Mountain, we thought it appro- 
priate to begin our official Centennial 
year with a Saddle Mountain hike. For 
the past several years this has been 
in honor of our late member, Phyllis 
Dubb, and has been led by her son 
and daughter-in-law in June. On July 
4, 2019, in lieu of a July hike, members 
of the Angoras will march in two local 
parades carrying our Angora Hiking 
Club banner proclaiming our “100 
Years of Hiking.” 

Excerpts from the account in the 
Astoria Daily Budget on July 6, 1920: 

“Probably most unique among the 
Fourth of July celebrations held in 
Clatsop County was the one which 
members of Astor Lodge No. 6, 
Knights of Pythias, of this city, staged 
on the summit of Saddle Mountain 
at an altitude of 3210 ft. at 8 a.m. 
yesterday morning.” The services 
(on the summit)...included a reading 
of the Declaration of Independence 
and the singing of the Star Spangled 


Banner and other patriotic numbers. 
The party of eighteen included ten 
Astorians and eight others from Elsie 
and Jewell. The party of Astorians 
making the trip to and ascent of 
Saddle Mountain included Fred 
Planting, M.R. Brown, J.A. Ostrom, 
John Berry, Jalmar Erickson, Charles 
Anet, Charles Erickson, Walter Berry, 
Charles Berry and Herman]. Planting. 

“Returning from the mountain 
yesterday, the climbers from Astoria, 
who have now organized themselves 
into an organization to be known as 
the Angoras, presumably meaning 
mountain goats, stopped for a rest at 
Marxen’s ranch where they were given 
refreshments by Mrs. Marxen who 
provided the hikers with an abundance 
of hot coffee with real cream and cake, 
while to those who did not drink cof- 
fee, plenty of fresh milk was provided.” 


1930s—NEAHKAHNIE 

MounTAIN (FEBRUARY 3, 193?) 

“Neahkahnie Mountain, the 
original home of Tallapus, while 
on its summit the great chief god 
Neahkahnie himself dwelt, is one of 
the noblest pieces of Nature’s art all 
along the shore. Fronting the ocean 
with a precipitous rampart of rock five 
hundred feet high and thence rising in 
a wide sweeping park clad in thick turf, 
dotted here and there with beautiful 
spruce and fir trees, to an elevation of 
twenty five hundred feet, the sacred 
Neahkahnie presents as fine a combi- 
nation of the beautiful and sublime as 
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can be seen upon a whole thousands 
of miles of coast.” 


1940s—TILLAMOOK HEAD 
(NOVEMBER 2, 1941) 

The account of this hike is entitled 
“Hike made on November 2, 1941 for 
the purpose of locating a prospective 
lodge site.” The property in question 
was for sale on account of delinquent 
taxes and consisted of forty acres. An 
inquiry elicited the information that 
there was a “cross” blazed in a tree 
marking a point where the Tillamook 
Head Trail crossed the south line of 
the forty acres, and locating this X was 
the purpose of the hike. After much 
searching, the X was located and the 
property scouted. Here’s the rest of 
the story. 

“Those who went on the hike were 
very enthusiastic about the place and 
some wanted to look up Mrs. Fleming 
right away and buy the property. 
However, upon taking stock of our 
cash resources at hand, we found that 
if we had to make much of a down 
payment, we would not be able to 
visit Daly’s for a milk shake or other 
refreshments. So backto the car, a stop 
at Daly’s and then home.” 


1950s—SHORT SAND BEACH 
AND CAPE FALCON 
(Marcu 19, 1950) 

“The tide was quite high so we 
walked logs and stumbled over smooth 
rocks to the far end of the beach. 
Charlie J., Ralph, and Hector proved 


their adventurous spirits by running 
pell-mell up the beach after low waves 
to get up to the low trail to Cape 
Falcon. Ami, Margaret and I elected to 
follow a trail which took off at a point 
nearer to us than the other but which 
would take us much higher above the 
ocean. There were evidences that this 
trail had not been kept up for some 
time... Spring had not yet come to this 
area, but the warm sun shone on us as 
we arrived at our destination. There 
was no wind, no rain—just warm 
sunshine. ‘Twas wonderful!!’ The 
view from the point was magnificent, 
especially viewed while absorbing the 
warm rays of the sun.” 


1960s—PorT OF ASTORIA 
(NOVEMBER 5S, 1967) 

“The local walk was to the Port 
of Astoria just after we visited the 
Lightship 88 at the foot of 17th Street. 
We all went on board the Lightship No. 
88 and looked at the compartments 
and the relics in the famous old light- 
ship. We could feel the surge of the 
ship as she rocked at berth. The river 
was calm, yet the ship did roll... At the 
Port we passed the flour mill elevators 
on the left and the Barbey Packing firm 
on the right.” 


1970s—CANNON BEACH 
(Jury 19, 1970) 

“Up the beach we tramped. The 
group spread out and did not stay 
together at all. This was fun and very 
informal. We all admired the small 
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Westerberg children - good little 
troopers... Haystack Rock in Cannon 
Beach came into full view. The mist 
was clearing. We noted some sand 
castles on the beach. Most had been 
washed away by the waves.” 


1980s—FouR CORNERS 
TRAIL/SUNSET H1iGHWAY REST 
AREA (SEPTEMBER 1985) 

“Thirty-eight miles from Seaside, 
just before reaching the thirty-five- 
mile post and the Wolf Creek bridge 
on U.S. 26, we parked where there 
is a big sign about the Four Corners 
Trail, which led seven-tenths or more 
of a mile through the silent woods 
to the only place in Oregon where 
four counties come together... At 
the end of the winding path, we 
found an inscribed block of cement 
in the ground, showing a map of the 
4 counties —- Washington, Tillamook, 
Columbia and Clatsop. Our member 
Bob Westerberg had ahandin bringing 
about this trail, which has been there 
less than three years. 

“(After returning to the parking 
area) we proceeded to the Sunset 
Highway rest area and followed a hilly 
trail through the woods...A shower 
befell us, but the forest through which 
that trail passes was so dense in most 
places that few of us got very wet.” 


1990s—WILLAPA NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE REFUGE 

“The Willapa Interpretive Art Trail 
is located at the Refuge Headquarters. 
It uses art pieces to teach visitors about 
the wildlife and habitat found along 
the path. Students from the University 
of Washington Public Art Program 
designed, constructed, and installed 
the artwork for the trail. Their cre- 
ations include a dragonfly picnic table, 
twenty-five life-size bronze sculptures 
of the fourteen species of amphib- 
ians found in the refuge, salmon 
swimming in the trees, and gigantic 
feathers of birds which populate the 
area. The Interpretive Art Trail leads 
to the Cutthroat Climb Loop and the 
surprising discovery of a labyrinth”. 


2000s—ANGORA PEAK 
(APRIL 22, 2001) 

“The trail started out fairly steep 
and then steeper from there on...We 
came to a five-way intersection and 
took the farthest left road up the hill 
and rocky...not fun to walk on. On 
one clay bank we saw ancient writing 
of local school kids. Next stop we 
could see the ocean and the rocks— 
haystack, castle, and jockey cap in the 
distance. We were above Neahkahnie 
Mt. Craig had gone farther searching 
for the top and we also went a bit 
farther but decided we were at the top 
as far as we could go.” Morning Astorian 
August 23, 1921 %©> 
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From the Morning Astorian August 23, 1921 


MaAZAMAS & ANGORAS JOIN IN BiG CLIMB 
Many TAKE Trip Up SADDLE MOUNTAIN. 
PORTLANDERS AMAZED AT BEAUTY OF PEAK. 
ALL HAVE GOopD TIME. 


by Enoch E. Mathieson 


T WAS AN unusual caravan of motley 
f ieee seekers that sojourned to 
Saddle Mountain last Sunday. Mazamas, 
Angoras, Elks, Moose, deer and other 
inhabitants of the wilds of the modern 
civilization and those who hold dear the 
sweet-scented redolence of the primeval 
and who love to roam and rusticate in 
nature’s own bedecked garden. 

Under the auspices of the Angora 
Club of Astoria, who had breakfasted 
the Portland Mazamasat the O.W. docks 
early in the morning more than one 
hundred left at 6 a.m. on five trucks to L. 
& C.R.R. station ten miles up Lewis and 
Clark river. There the party were placed 
onatrain ofthree flat cars and onthe train 
rambled amid the songs of the woods 
and the happy travelers, the whispering 
pines, the rippling brooks and the rush- 
ing rivers, with now and then the shrill 
whistle of the engine punctuating it as 
if to announce the happy news to the 
denizens of the woods that the long, lost 
brother, the man, the prodigal son, was 
returning back in answer to the eternal 
call of the man’s first home, the wilds, to 
feast, to forget, to forgive, and to enjoy. 


FIRE WARDEN Host 

At the base ofthe mountain lunch was 
served and at ten thirty, two long lines of 
climbers began stretching towards the 
heavens. The “oldtimers” taking the old 
trail and the “new comers” the new trail, 
allreached the saddle by noon. The words 
of wonder that were expressed on the 
mountain top of the scenery that spread 
before the eyes was gratifying to those 
who had been there before and to the 
hospitable fire warden, who treated the 
climbers as his own guests, with coffee, 
sandwiches and lemonade and with a 
smile all the time. Two hours were spent 
on the top, wondering and dreaming, 
marveling inastonishmentat the works of 
nature. Spread before us was a panorama 
oflakes, rivers, inlets, bays, rolling waters 
of the Pacific; mountains and timbered 
and tilled valleys dotted with villages. 
Willapa Bay, Columbia river, Nehalem 
Bay could be clearly seen. Mt. Rainier 
pushed itself up in the distance as if 
holding up the clouds that had spread 
above it; down in the depths of the land 
we could see giant fir hit the ground in 
dust in response to the woodman’s and, 
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A SADDLE MOUNTAIN SPECIAL LOADED WITH EAGER HIKERS. CA. 1921 


yonder part of a monster of the forest 
was being snaked in, hurrying, as it were, 
wildly through the woods to the rollway. 

Dr. F.C. Johnson ofthe Angoras gave a 
toast to the MazamasandE. H. Downing 
of the Mazamas responded, both speak 
ing from the lookout platform and with 
inspiration of the surrounding occasion. 


ELDEST AND YOUNGEST 

The oldest climber being Herman 
Planting, age seventy-four, and the 
youngest being Merwyn Planting, age 
nine, both made the trip in fine shape. 
Guard of the camp at the base was 
Mrs. C. P. Zigler, who had kept the fire 
burning under the coffee pot for the 
returning ones. The return was made 
successfully and happily as the climb, 
arriving at the base at 3 p.m., and the 


train at 5 p.m. and Astoria at 7 p.m.. 
The Portlanders left on the evening 
train, singing praise for the Clatsop 
county scenery and the hospitality 
of the Astorians. Many pictures were 
taken along the trip and on top by 
the Angora’s official photographer, 
Mr. C.M. Love. Next joint Mazama- 
Angora outing will be had on Labor 
day at Neacarnie Mt. 

Mazama climbers were: Mr. and 
Mrs. E.H. Dowling, Emil Laitz, 
H.V. Newlin, Joe C. Ronneau, 
Herbert Allstadt, E. Kenney, 
W. P. Forman, Marth E. Nilsson, 
W.C. Jetton, B. W. Newall, A. R. Hine, 
E. Widner, C. W. Storz, Paul Kinney, 
H. Staub, S. P. Vail, R.B. Cunningham, 
Jack Adamson, Tillie Feldt, M. Rowe, 
Mr. Schmorr, and B. Irvin. 
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MEMBERS OF THE ANGORA—MAZAMA PARTY ATOP SADDLE MOUNTAIN. CA. 1921 





CCHS IMAGE #05.066.338 
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WINTER HIKE TO HUMBUG FALLS 


ANGORAS AND SO FoRTHS 

Angoras: W.L. Stringham, 
J.A. Ostrom, Chas. Erickson, Dr. and 
Mrs. F.C. Johnson, Hilma Wilson, 
Sophia Wilson, C. M. Johnson, Mr.and 
Mrs. Fred Planting, Emil Granlund, 
Hilma Luoto, Ester Luoto, E.J. Carr, 
Mrs. Sizemore, Henry Hendrickson, 
Cas Berry, Ellen Berry, Tyne 
Parpala, John Berry, Miss Fleskes, 
Miss M.C. Magee, Carallie Snell, 
Herman Planting. 

And the So forths: Miss 
Mildred Mesmer, Mrs. C.P. Zigler, 
Elwood Stringham, Jack Gilbaugh, 
A.B. Peterson, Ruth Peterson, Mr. 
and Mrs. F.L. Moe of Hood River, 
Tony Ferrera, Miss C.M. Beyler, 
Mrs. Lehrbach, Castle Rock, Wn., Mr. 
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and Mrs. J.D. Snell, Miss O. V. Byram, 
Mable Hendrickson, Martha Larson, 
Mrs. Thurwachter, W.B. Hill, 
Mr. McNanamna, C.M. Love, 
Ami Lagus, E.E. Cornett, G.P. Webb 
(deaf and dumb, but he could see), Mr. 
and Mrs. Shapiro, Richard Carruthers, 
Douglas King, Oregon City, 
Eben Carruthers, Eleanor Eakin, 
Arthur Hildebrand, J. A. Buchanan, 
Miss Maurine Buchanan, Mrs. 
Louise Buchanan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Enoch Mathison, Margaret Nelson, 
N. Rannalls, Lillian Hannon, 
Geo. Beck, Signa Hill, Lillian Berry, E. 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Stossmeister, 
Alex Sarajarvi, Aino Malinen and 
Sima Wuori, J. Osterby. > 
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ABOVE: TREKKING THROUGH THE SNOW ON MOUNT Hoop, JuLy 2-4, 1922. 


BELOW: WINTER HIKE TO Mounrgrgr. ST. HELENS, JULY 6-9, 1924 
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The Daily Astorian June 19, 1987 


THEN AND Now 
ANGORA CLUB STILL BLAZING TRAIL 


by Vera Gault 


(CT HIS WEEKEND Is homecoming for 

the Angora Hiking Club. Members 
past and present are assembling to- 
night at Shively Hall in the city park 
to renew friendships and talk about old 
times and current plans. The Angora 
Club, organized in 1920, is one of the 
oldest clubs in Astoria. 

The idea for a hiking club began on 
July 4 of 1920 when members of the 
Knights of Pythias Lodge decided 
to celebrate the holiday by climbing 
Saddle mountain... Later over coffee 
served by the fire warden in charge of 
the lookout station, the climbers said 
in effect, “Thisis such a great climb and 
amarvelous view, let’s forma club and 
do it again.” 

Soon they held a meeting in the 
upstairs office of Dr. F.C. Johnson on 
Commercial Street in Astoria where 
they elected Johnson president...Club 
formation was patterned after the 
Portland Mazama Club with whom 
some members had shared hikes. 

Enthusiasm for the new club was 
demonstrated when eighty-two names 
were added to the membership roll 
the first year. However, some soon 
discovered that the rigors of the trail 


were not for them so the list has come 
down to a steady thirty to forty... 

Through the years, members have 
taken their motto “We blaze the trail” 
seriously. The first project was work- 
ing with Seaside folks to clear the old 
Indian trail over Tillamook head. This 
trail is used by hikers today as part of 
the Pacific Coast hiking trail. Next 
they hacked out a trail from a high 
logging road to scale Onion Peak in 
south Clatsop County. 

Throughout the club’s sixty-seven 
years, hikes have been regularly sched- 
uled: at first one a week, now one every 
other weekend the yearround. Favorite 
treks are up Neahkahnie Mountain, 
Cape Lookout, and of course, Saddle 
Mountain at sunrise. Esther Jensen, 
a member since 1936, says she and 
her late husband, Reuben Jensen, 
climbed Saddle Mountain more than 
fifty times. Esther Juntti made it to the 
top at least fifty times as did Axel and 
Agnes Ramvik. 

Among the most dangerous trips, 
oldtimers say, have been those up 
Box Canyon on the Lewis and Clark 
River and Deathtrap Rocks along the 
base of Tillamook Head. But during 
all the years and hundreds of hikes 
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CCHS IMAGE FROM THE ANGORA CLUB COL. 
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FIRST OFFICIAL DINNER PARTY AT THE ANGORA CLUB CABIN. 
BELOW, LEFT TO RIGHT: CHARLES ERICKSON (BACK TO CAMERA), CHARLES JOHNSON, 
CHARLOTTE JOHNSON, RALPH HORTON, JIM JARVIS, IDA JARVIS, BESSIE SNELL. 
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the only accident was a broken ankle. 
This remarkable record is due to rigid 
observance of safety rules. Members 
must wear suitable clothing and shoes, 
must have taken shorter hikes to gain 
experience, and must always travel 
between the leader and the rear guard. 

In 1945, Angoras celebrated their 
25th anniversary. [see image on previ- 
ous page.] Officers then included 
Charles Johnson, Charles Erickson, 
Ida May Jarvis, Agnes Ramvik, 
Ralph Horton, Arthur Stangland 
and Gwen Craft. Those officers had a 
big job to do, for the club had always 
wished for grounds and a lodge to 
call its own. Accordingly, in 1942, 
the members had bought forty acres 
of heavily wooded land on the north 
slope of Tillamook Head. 

Through the years they had wid- 
ened and improved the trail, now they 
were ready to build. They cut logs on 
the site and peeled them. Dick Fisher 
and Ed Morkel used their caterpillar 
to pull the logs into place. Little by 
little, enthusiastic members built 
their dream cabin. They toiled up the 
trail with rocks from the beach and 
built a huge fireplace. They carried in 
furnishings and kitchen equipment, 
even managing to struggle up the slope 
with a kitchen range. Only hand tools 
were used in all the projects because 
there was no power then on Tillamook 
Head. 

All this endeavor took three to 
four years, during which time hiking 
schedules were given up to work on 


the cabin. Finally the building was 
completed, but the time of enjoyment 
was brief. Vandals soon found the spot 
and when members went there, they 
had to rebuild broken doors and re- 
place shattered windows. Finally when 
they found furnishings trashed, the 
fireplace demolished with the stones 
rolled down the hill and the iron range 
lying in the creek below, they gave up. 
In 1964, they sold the forty acres to the 
state, which now administers it along 
with Ecola Park. 

As a memorial to their efforts, the 
Angoras wanted to fairly and usefully 
distribute the $12,000 they cleared 
from the sale. They then allotted it to 
three principal projects. They donated 
a sum to the Astoria Public Library, 
thus supplying a valuable collection 
of books dealing with nature and the 
environment. They provided funds 
to build and furnish the mezzanine 
viewing area at the top of the ramp in 
the great Hall of the Columbia River 
Maritime Museum. A plaque near 
the picture windows reads “River 
Overlook, Gift of the Angora Hiking 
Club.” 

The third gift provided the bronze 
relief map near the Astoria Column. 
Committee members, Reuben Jensen, 
Jim Jarvis, Arthur Stangland and 
Esther Juntti planned the project. 
Jensen, manual arts instructor at 
Astoria High School, made the relief 
model according to scale, so that 
each point on the map represents the 
exact elevation of the site it signi- 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: MARION SEFREN, JEANINE HARTZ, AND ELLA HILL. CA. 2003 
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fies. The map was presented to the 
City of Astoria Sept. 10, 1966, with 
Mayor Harry Steinbock giving the 
acceptance speech. This unusual map 
attracts much attention as it helps visi- 
tors identify landmarks visible from 
the spot where they are standing. 

Angora projects through the years 
have always been related to the pres- 
ervation and improvement of sites of 
natural beauty and interest. Through 
letters to Congress, members have 
been instrumental in maintaining 
the natural state of the wooded area 
of Tongue Point. Now they are giving 
their attention to improving trails 
around Coffenbury Lake. 

Current officers at the club are: 
EllenEndicott, President, Ann Ferguson, 
Secretary; Doris Stalcup,Treasurer; and 
Helen King, Chief Guide. 

Out-of-towners expected for the 
weekend's events include Portlanders 
Melvin and Martha Becker, Sylvia 
Hiltunen Hansen and Dick Fisher. 
Those from other points: Herman 
and Margy Johansen, McMinneville; 
Margaret Ray Spang, Forest Grove; 
Lloyd Craft, Salem; Margaret Jo 
Roach, Corvallis; Beatrice Gunter 
Cornilsen, Roseburg; Helen Staadt 
Kling, Grants Pass; Louise Bolton 
Nikolaieff, Vancouver, B.C., and Ed 
Morkel, Bishop, Ga. 

At the meeting tonight they will 
talk over old times and view old photos 
that Esther Jensen has assembled 
and Leonard Vernon has made into 
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slides. Tomorrow they will attend the 
Scandinavian Festival and visit the 


museums. 

Then what else do Angoras do when 
they get together? On Sunday morn- 
ing, they will climb Saddle Mountain 
to see the sun rise. }> 





ANGORA CLUB MEMBERS 
DURING A HIKE OF THE WILLAPA 
Bay NATURE PRESERVE. 
ARLINE LAMEAR, ASTORIA’S 
Mayor, STANDS AT THE BOTTOM OF 

THE STAIRS. 
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STORY OF THE LINDGREN CABIN 
by Dr. Greg Jacob 


(7 HE Historic LINDGREN Cabin, 

I as wellas the original building hous- 
ing the sauna and storage room, rests 
ona plot of ground near Cullaby Lake. 
The official address is 89990 Hawkins 
Road, Warrenton, Oregon 97146. 
Clatsop County owns the land, and 
its care and maintenance falls upon 
the Columbia-Pacific Chapter of 
Finlandia Foundation (FFCPC), one 
of fifty-eight Chapters in the United 
States. On November 16, 2018 Clatsop 
County Cultural Coalition (CCCC) 
awarded FFCPC $1,125 to repair and 
develop a restoration plan for the 
cabin. 

The cabin has an interesting his- 
tory, and it goes back to Erik Lindgren, 
a Swedish Finn who was born in 1861 
near Tammela in southwest Finland. 
In his home he listened to songs and 
tales from the Kalevala, the epic of 
Finland. and throughout his life the 
Kalevala was in his veins. After serving 
in the Finnish army, he began to learn 
carpentry skills and applied them to 
the craft of building log cabins. During 
his twenties he met Johanna Karolina, 
who was born in 1857. After they 
married, they had two children, a son 
named Emil, born in Turku in 1889, 
and a daughter, Anna, born in 1902 in 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 


Erik left his family in Fitchburg and 
traveled to Astoria, with the intention 
of claiming property somewhere along 
the northern Oregon coast. He held 
odd jobs in Astoria and worked in a 
lumber mill fora short time before find- 
ing property in the Soapstone Creek 
area near the Nehalem River. With 
the help of a friend, William Merila, he 
built a barn, a sauna, and eventually a 
log house. Work was complete by 1928, 
and by then his family had joined him 
in the wilds of Soapstone Creek. It 
took Erik six more years to obtain title 
to the land. 

Erik was like the singing, merry- 
making bards of the Kalevala. 
Helmi Romppanen, who is nowninty- 
seven years old and lives in Seaside, 
said he “was full of mirth, and he loved 
to stroke his long beard and hop on 
one foot.” Neighbors in the area made 
excuses to wander on his property and 
join in the singing and merriment. Mr. 
Lindgren loved to entertain, and word 
spread around the Soapstone area of 
this character out of the Kalevala who 
made all his guests feel welcome. The 
guests especially appreciated time 
spent in the large sauna building that 
was also used to smoke fish and meat. 

The Lindgren Cabin was ax-hewn 
out of old growth Oregon Red Cedar 
logs. Some of those trees were nine 
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ABOVE: FRONT DOOR TO THE LINDGREN CABIN 
BELOW: A CORNER OF THE LIVING ROOM WITH STORAGE ROOM AT RIGHT. 
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feet in diameter. The cabin was forty 
feet long and twenty-four feet wide. 
Erik and William Merila hewed those 
timbers into planks four and one half 
inches thickand forty-two inches wide. 
The logs were so squarely hewn that 
Erik did not need to do any chinking. 
‘The five-room cabin was put together 
with scarcely a nail. Erik fishtailed the 
corner planks, cut each outside wall 
plank at a cant to keep out the rain, 
erected forty-two foot eave timbers 
gouged out for rain runoff, and used 
wooden dowels to hold together the 
long and wide wall planks. The boards 
of the roof were rain tight. The cabin 
was a marvel of forest carpentering. 

The fun-loving bard passed away in 
1938. During his time at the Soapstone 
site he never thought to pay property 
taxes, and by 1941 Clatsop County 
foreclosed on the property. Erik’s son, 
Emil, and daughter, Anna, had moved 
on. Erik settling in Deep River as a 
logger and Anna moving to New Port 
Richey in Florida. Both were unaware 
that their father had not paid property 
taxes. 

It wasn't long before people were 
attracted to the abandoned Lindgren 
Cabin. A new logging road made 
it easier for hunters, anglers, berry 
pickers, and vagrants to use the prop- 
erty as a picnic area. One individual 
squatted in the home and chopped up 
the barn’s cedar slabs into firewood. 
In 1955 the property was transferred 
from Clatsop County to the Board 
of Forestry. Two individuals deserve 


mention for keeping the cabin from 
falling into disrepair. The first person, 
Charles Gilman Davis, was a Portland 
State University Associate Professor 
of Architecture. He surveyed the 
cabin in 1966 and was amazed at its 
craftsmanship. He spread the word 
to his students and fellow architects 
about protecting the Lindgren Cabin. 
He wrote the Columbia Press and 
submitted pictures. The second person 
was Clatsop County Commissioner 
Hiram Johnson who recognized the 
pioneer craftsmanship of the cabin, 
and he was able to convince the public 
and the county to relocate the cabin 
to Cullaby Lake Park. He organized 
a crew to save the historic building. 
The crew took apart the cabin and 
numbered all the boards and planks. 
For a year the parts were stored in a 
warehouse in Seaside before members 
of the Astoria Finnish Brotherhood 
(Lodge #2) reassembled the structure 
at its current location. 

By 1973 the reassembled structure 
was open for public viewing. The 
Finnish-American Historical Society 
of the West cared for the cabin for sev- 
eral decades until January 2018 when 
FFCPC absorbed the membership of 
the FAHSW. Thanks to our volunteers 
and to the grant from CCCC, the cabin 
will be open to the public and much 
needed restoration work will keep the 
cabin in good repair for years to come. 

The Lindgren Cabin is culturally 
relevant and historically essential. It 
tells a story of a Swedish-Finn who 
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went out into the wilds and built a Greg Jacob, Ph.D 
home for his family, and visitorstoday Associate Professor of English 
can getaglimpseinto the livingcondi- Portland State University 
tions of a Finnish family during the 1331 NE Parkside Dr. 
early twentieth century. #> Hillsboro, OR 97124 
503-747-8005 jacobgk@comcast.net 
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INTERIOR OF THE CABIN FROM ENTRY DOOR. 
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